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MAN WITH A 
FILM ZOO 

If they want an elephant—or 
budgerigar—they just ask Harry 

A ll kinds of animals appear on the screen and they all have 
to be obtained from somewhere and properly looked 
after while on studio premises. This is the job of Assistant 
Props-Master Harry Edgar at Pinewood Studios, near London, 
and a C N correspondent tells us here something of his work. 



White sails set for Jamestown 


In honour of the Jamestown Festival (see page 5) replicas have been 
built of the three small ships which set sail from London 
River in 1606. Launched at Norfolk, Virginia, near the mouth 
of the James River, the vessels are the Discovery (nearest the 
camera), the Susan Constant, in the distance, and the Godspeed, 
not in the picture. 


NATURE RESERVE FOR HOLY ISLAND 


When the telephone rings in the 
Props Department Harry Edgar 
lifts the receiver, wondering what 
is wanted now. He hears, perhaps, 
a request for a dozen clothes pegs, 
or for two elephants. 

Elephants are all in the day's 
work, but even more awkward cus¬ 
tomers have had to be dealt with 
—for instance, the heroine of the 
film An Alligator Named Daisy. 
Daisy and her stand-in were kept 
in long boxes rind had to be 
wheeled onto the set when they 
were needed. But though the 
Props men like all animals, Daisy 
and her companion were not re¬ 
sponsive, and the handling of them 
was left entirely to their owner and 
trainer. - _ 

GOATS EAT THE SCENERY 

Then there were the two playful 
goats who had a wonderful" time 
when no one was looking,-eating 
all the artificial greenery which 
had been so beautifully arranged 
on the set. 

The two elephants used for the 
new Pinewood comedy. Doctor at 
Large, were very friendly crea¬ 
tures, and loved shooting out their 
trunks and removing hats from 
nearby heads. They had to be 
carefully watched when James 
Robertson Justice 'was around, 
because they seemed fascinated by 
his beard. 

Looking for animals for films is 
not always easy. When it is a ques¬ 
tion of dogs for small parts, the 



Harry Edgar with one of his 
special film props 


Props Department usually hires 
them from a pet shop. When 
larger and more unusual livestock 
are needed, the London Zoo is 
often helpful, but in films where 
animals are required to do tricks, 
professional acts from circuses are 
used. 

When Norman Wisdom was 
making Up In The Wood, he 
wanted a hamster. Two were 
chosen. One was called. Harold 
and appeared in the credit titles on 
the screen, while his stand-in was 
called Carol. 

DOLORES IS A FAVOURITE 

These friendly little pets became 
great favourites with the Props 
Department, which'decided to keep 
them after the film was finished. 
However, Harold and Carol had 
such a large family that it became 
too expensive to feed them, and 
the hamsters unfortunately had to 
be given away. - 

Then there is Dolores, a beauti¬ 
ful English half-breed setter, who 
plays opposite Rod -Steiger in 
Across The Bridge. She is now 
looked upon as being a real star, 
as intelligent as she is good-look¬ 
ing, and is a great favourite with 
everyone at Pinewood. 

Of course, strict rules and regu¬ 
lations must be kept when animals 
are used, and they are looked upon 
as being good friends who are 
doing their part with all the rest of 
the cast in helping to make a suc¬ 
cessful film. 

COW WANTED 

A complete pet shop was hired 
for Miracle In Soho, and 
Belinda Lee, the star in it, always 
remembers how she enjoyed meet¬ 
ing the animals every day. There 
were some lovely green and blue 
budgies, a vivid green and scarlet 
macaw, two tiny black kittens, a 
little monkey, three puppies, and a 
dozen goldfish. 

Now Harry and his boys are 
looking for a cow to be called 
Rossana, for a new film Seven 
Thunders. In the story, Rossana, 
hidden from the Germans, is kept 
in an upstairs room, and supplies 
milk to the local French inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The fun will start, Harry thinks, 
when he has to get Rossana 
upstairs. 


Part of the coast of Holy Island, 
off Anglesey, is to come under the 
care of the Nature Conservancy. 
The area to be preserved stretches | 
from North Nannerch in the north 
to Porth-y-Post in the west, and 
includes most of the 710-foot Holy- 
head mountain and the South 
Stack, an islet which is a great 
nesting place of sea-birds. 

Among the rare flowers, we find 
Brewer's variety of rock-rose, 
which grows at the South Stack, 
and is found nowhere else in the 
British Isles except Cork and Gal¬ 


way in Ireland. Other interesting 
plants are the small flowered catch- 
fly, the lesser butterfly orchid, the 
rare sedge called Carex depau- 
perata, the long-leafed sundew by 
the nearby reservoir, the lovely 
marsh-gentian at Poeth Felin, and 
the autumn ladies tresses orchid. 

On the South Stack cliffs pere¬ 
grine falcons and ravens nest, and 
such sea-birds as puffins, fulmars, 
guillemots, razorbills, shags, cor¬ 
morants, and kittiwakes. Grey seals 
inhabit some of the coves and 
caves along this rocky coast. 


RAINBOW ROADS 

Coloured roads are the latest 
idea from West Germany. It is 
thought that they would not only 
guide motorists through busy 
towns and cities, but also reduce 
the number of signs needed—signs 
which are often confusing. 

For example, a driver reaching 
the outskirts of a town and wishing 
to go to the centre would follow 
the yellow road. If he wished to 
by-pass the town, he would take 
the blue road. 

Dyes in the surfacing materials 
would provide the necessary long- 
wearing colours. 


NEW THATCHING FOR 
BURNS’S COTTAGE 

For the first time in 200 years 
the old straw thatch of Burns’s 
cottage, at Alloway, Ayrshire, is 
being completely stripped off. It 
will be replaced by about 1600 
bundles of Tayside reeds. 
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TELEVISION GOES 
TO SCHOOL 


^ new chapter in the story of education in this country opens 
next Monday when Associated-Rediffusion begins a 
school term of half-hour television programmes. There are to 
be five programmes in all, one for each afternoon of the 
school week, and each programme will run until July 12, for 
eight weeks in all, Whitsun week being left blank. 

It is a great experiment, no less than that of harnessing 
television to education, and it is, of course, designed to help 
teachers and children alike, and to provide something worth¬ 
while that cannot be provided as well, if at all, in any other 
way. The BBC are to begin television for schools on 
September 23 with a series of science broadcasts; meanwhile 
all eyes will be focused on 1T V’s first term at school. 


The five programmes to be 
broadcast by Associated-Redif- 
fusion are: (1) Looking and See¬ 
ing; (2) The Ballad Story; (3) On 
Leaving School; (4) A Year of 
Observation (referred to on page 
4); and (5) People Among Us 
(from other countries). 

These titles cover a great range 
of interests in art and science, 


literature, and the world of people. 
Many distinguished performers 
and speakers will appear. 

Mr. Boris Ford, Head of I TV’s 
first schools broadcasting service, 
stresses that television in the class¬ 
room is not intended to take the 
place of the teacher, but to bring 
many things vividly to life in 
school, so adding to the interest of 
the classroom subjects. 

Watching television at home 
nowadays occupies much of the 
leisure time of parents and chil¬ 
dren, but mostly they are merely 
looking. “Schools television,” says 
Mr. Ford, “is bound to demand a 
different kind of attention from its 
viewers.” 


C N readers will be interested to 
know that Mr. Ford wants the 
programmes “to make children sit 
lip, perhaps to rub their eyes every 
now and then, with surprise or 
excitement.” 

And the C N correspondent 
who talked to John Lord, an ex¬ 
perienced schoolmaster, about the 
ballad series he is responsible for, 
felt rather like this him¬ 
self during the inter¬ 
view. Before getting 
any information from 
John Lord or his wife 
Alison he had to wait 
till he could hear them 
speak. This was on 
account of Annette and 
Nicholas, their 16- 
month-old twins, who 
seemed anxious to in¬ 
terview him. (Like her 
husband, Mrs. Lord is 
a B.A., with much ex¬ 
perience of teaching 
English, but is busy 
enough with the twins 
at present.) 

The series about 
ballads is not just about 
our traditional and 
border songs, though these occupy 
one of the programmes. They will 
have exciting periods, too, for 
there will be acting as well as sing¬ 
ing and speaking. There is to be a 
special programme devoted to 
American ballads and others from 
all over the world. 

Schoolchildren able to view the 
programmes will hear a discussion 
and examples of different ways of 
writing ballads, and will be invited 
to make their own. The best sent 
in will come into the programmes. 

Associated-Rediffusion intends 
to have no advertising in these first 
series of school television pro¬ 
grammes. Later the question may 
be reconsidered. 



Mr. and Mrs. John Lord with Annette 
and Nicholas 


FROM DARTMOOR 
TO CANADA 

Two hundred wild Dartmoor 
ponies could be seen the other day 
at Bristol, grazing quietly in the 
cattle pens of British Railways at 
St. Philips. They had been bought 
by a Canadian livestock dealer, 
Mr. Jim Stewart, and, having 
travelled by rail from Dartmoor, 
were resting for 24 hours, in 
accordance with regulations, before 
starting on the long voyage to 
Canada from Avonmouth Docks. 

Mr. Stewart himself was at St. 
Philips to keep an eye on his 
charges, and he told our corres¬ 
pondent that these ponies are very 
popular as pets in Canada. 


Handy girl 



Jacqueline Eastty fits a plug to 
an electric iron during housecraft 
lessons at a St. Albans school. 


Do Ministers 
work too 
hard ? 

BytheCN Political Correspondent 

^he Government has turned down 
the idea of creating a Ministry 
of Sport. Some governments, of 
course, control sports through a 
Minister, but this is not the British 
way. 

In any case, there are too many 
Ministries already (in the view of 
some experts), and since the years 
before the First World War the 
number of Whitehall departments 
has increased by more than one- 
third. 

The art of government has be¬ 
come much more complicated than 
it used to be, for the simple reason 
that our way of living is much 
more complicated than our fore¬ 
fathers’. 

STREAM OF PAPER 

For instance, communications, 
and especially by radio, have im¬ 
proved out of all recognition. As 
a result great masses of “paper” 
—documents of all kind—arrive in 
Whitehall in a steady stream every 
day from all parts of the world. 

At the same time there has been 
a huge increase in the kind of 
Government documents known as 
white papers and blue books, as 
well as other official and semi¬ 
official reports. 

All this “paper” has to be read 
by Ministers. In Cabinet they must 
know what they are talking about 
—and especially so when they 
answer questions, make statements, 
or reply to debates. 

Then there are Bills to be put 
through Parliament, some of them 
very complicated. Ministers re¬ 
sponsible for them must know 
them by heart. 

This involves very concentrated 
work, for a grasp of detail is 
essential to an efficient Minister. 
He must never be “caught on the 
hop,” certainly on his own subject. 

ALWAYS ON DUTY 

But he has to know about other 
Ministers’ subjects as well. A 
Cabinet Minister has to share in 
the “collective responsibility” of 
the Cabinet, and must therefore be 
able to express a view clearly on 
most important subjects as well as 
his own. 

The more senior Cabinet 
Ministers—the Premier, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, Foreign 
Secretary, and Lord Privy Seal—• 
are therefore almost continuously 
“on duty’’—reading, writing, or 
speaking. Do they have to work 
too hard? 

■ Mr. Macmillan,- our Prime 
Minister, has set up an unofficial 
inquiry into this matter to see if 
the “work load” can be more 
evenly spread. It will be interest¬ 
ing to see what proposals are 
made. 


Famous orchestra’s century 

To celebrate the centenary of 
the Halle Orchestra there is to be 
a special festival of 50 concerts at 
Manchester, starting in October. It 
will open with 12 members of the 
orchestra sounding a trumpet call 
from the roof of-the Free Trade 
Hall. 


News from Everywhere 


PRINCE PHILIP’S TOUR 

A pictorial exhibition of Prince 
Philip’s recent tour is to be held 
at St. James’s Palace from June 10 
to 22. Proceeds will go to the 
National Playing Fields Associa¬ 
tion. 

The Italian liner Cristoforo 
Colombo has a private television 
system, enabling passengers to see 
what is happening in various parts 
of the ship. 

CHANGE OF SCHOOL 

About 50 children from the vil¬ 
lage school at Ixworth, Suffolk, 
recently had an afternoon lesson 
at an American school on a nearby 
U.S.A.A.F. Air Base. 

Croydon Airport may be closed 
next year and the land used for 
housing. 

A huge mound, 30 feet high and 
half a mile long, is to be made at 
London Airport to lessen the noise 
of engines. Thousands of tons of 
soil and rubble will be used. 

BOY WEATHER FORECASTERS 

Schoolboys at Auchterarder, 
Perthshire, have started a local 
weather service in the school 
garden under the supervision of 
their science master. 

A dog named Lamorran Bianca 
which drove a tiger out of a bunga¬ 
low in Malaya when it attacked 
her pups has been given an award 
by the R.S.P.C.A. A plaque is to 
be fixed to her kennel. 


The Scottish Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Wild Birds last year 
received almost £12,000 in legacies. 

The first of three ships which 
are to work for leprosy relief in 
the Pacific was launched at Auck¬ 
land recently. She will be used by 
the Anglican mission in the Solo¬ 
mon Islands. 

FEWER AT THE PICTURES 

Fewer people in Britain are 
going to the cinema. There were 
80 million fewer visits in 1956 than 
in the previous year. 

A lead casket containing about 
300 Roman coins has been found 
by three Chelmsford schoolboys. 


Has he lost his head? 



This diver has only drawn his 
head temporarily inside his water¬ 
proof suit while taking a rest 
between dives in a test tank. 


You 

can win 

• A PYE PORTABLE RADIO 

• A RALEIGH BICYCLE 

• A TRI-ANG DOLL’S PRAM 

• A HORNBY ELECTRIC TRAIN 

• or one of 300 magnificent prizes 

MiMf 

Gbmperirion 

24 April to 11 May 

Look 

FOR THE POSTER IN YOUR 
BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW 

Children of 14 and under can enter 

% 

BROCKHAMPTON PRESS 
MARKET PLACE • LEICESTER 


Here’s a badge 
you’ll be proud 
to wear! 



We call it our ‘life-saver’s’ badge— 
because it shows that we're helping 
thousands of children from unhappy 
homes to have a happier life. 

You can help them too by giving 2/6 
to the League of Pity—the children’s 
own branch of the N.S.P.C.C. The 
League will then enrol you as a mem¬ 
ber and send you the handsome mem¬ 
bership badge—and a Blue Egg Savings 
Box. Join the League today—and get 
your friends to join too! 

-SEND YOUR COUPON NOW-, 

TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE. | 

LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. | 

Please enrol me as a member. I enclose i 
P.O. for 216 e 

NAME.-.-...».- [ 

I ADDRESS. j 


I_PLEASE USE BtOCK CAPITALS So- 7 




ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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EASTER ISLAND, 2300 miles from the west 
coast of Chile, will soon be lonely no longer ; it 
is to have an airport for airliners on the new 
services between Australia and South America. 
See neu/s columns 


SALISBURY, capital of the Rhodesia ; 
Federation, is to have increased water ■ 
! supplies. A new £2,000,000 scheme : 
! includes the laying of a pipeline which ■ 
will deliver about 40 million gallons 
a day, nearly treble the present 
amount, from Lake Mcllwaine. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S fishing industry is • 
now the biggest in the Southern Hemi- , 
sphere. In the last 20 years the annual 
catch has risen from 80,000 tons to 
740,000 tons, largely of pilchards. : 
South Africa now ranks tenth among ; 
the world's chief fishing countries. \ 


i; EIGHT THOUSAND square miles of 
Cape York Peninsula, In North 
: Queensland, are to be photographed 
: by air in a search for minerals. This 
follows the recent discovery there of 
vast deposits of bauxite. 


SALLY’S PETS ON THE FARM 


The Childrens Newspaper. May II, 1957 


Oft’ to Kilimanjaro 

Six members of the Geology 
Department at Sheffield University 
will soon be off to Tanganyika to 
continue their studies, begun in 
1955, of Kilimanjaro, Africa's 
highest mountain (19,340 feet). 

Led by Mr. W. H. Wilcockson, 
they plan to examine the structure, 
history, and origin of the rocks on 
this former volcano whose base is 
about 150 miles in circumference 
and is said to contain the equiva¬ 
lent of 1000 cubic miles of lava. In 
due course they hope to publish 
the first geological map of the 
mountain. 

They will also explore the 
dwindling glaciers and ice-cap 
which, because of the great height, 
still defy the hot African sun. 

Another chimp 
artist 

Not long ago the C N wrote of 
Betsy the artist chimp at Baltimore 
Zoo. Now comes news of a serious 
rival in Minnie of the Auckland 
Zoo, New Zealand. 

Recently an admiring crowd 
watched Minnie working at her 
/easel. Wearing football shorts and 
a cardigan, she sloshed paint from 
palette to canvas as though to the 
manner born. 

The result, said one art expert, 
“was capable of wide interpreta¬ 
tion,” but an unkind critic said it 
looked like two fried eggs on a 
post office blotter. Nevertheless, 
the picture is to be framed and 
entered for an art exhibition. 
Already there have been bids for 
it from prospective buyers. 


FOR THE ROYAL 
TOURNAMENT 

Next month contingents of the 
King's African Rifles from Tan¬ 
ganyika, Kenya, and Uganda will 
be taking part in the Royal 
Tournament for the first time. 
Their display will include some 
tribal dancing by men from Kenya, 
and marching drill by 60 Tan- 



Two members of the King's 
African Rifles who are coming 
.to London soon. 


ganyika Askaris (soldiers) to music 
by the band of the 4th Battalion 
from Uganda. 

Training started last January in 
their respective territories, and in 
April they all met at J'lanyuki in 
Kenya to practise their joint dis¬ 
play together. They arrive in 
Britain at the end of this month. 


New air link at 
Easter Island 

An airport is being constructed 
on lonely Easter Island in the 
Pacific, famous for its mysterious 
giant statues. Workmen are now 
laying a concrete runway. 

The remote islet, 2300 miles 
west of Chile, is to become one of 
the ports of call for new air ser¬ 
vices linking Australia and South 
America. The Chilean Govern¬ 
ment—which owns Easter Island— 
is also to build a luxury tourist 
hotel overlooking the main beach. 

It is hoped to open the new 
trans-Pacific route between Sydney 
and Santiago early in 1959, when a 
Chilean airline will connect with 
Australian air services at Tahiti. 

See World Map 


Competition result 

These readers have been 
awarded cash prizes of £1 each for 
their excellent efforts in the C N’s 
Bowl of Anemones painting com¬ 
petition : Diana Finch, Godai¬ 
ming; Janet Hobbins, Truro; 
Beryl Odell, Leicester; Diana Rob¬ 
son, Tynemouth; and Alan Waine, 
Sheffield. 

Five-shilling Postal Orders for 
entries judged next best in merit, 
according to age, go to; Hugh 
Andrews, Oundle; Peter Brown, 
Exeter; Frances Doubleday, Wis¬ 
bech; Donald Fairclough, Wake¬ 
field; Carol Heise, Shoreham-by- 
Sea; Wendy Ollcy, Upminster; 
Christopher Walton, Sowerby 
Bridge; Haydn Watts, Cardiff; 
Anna Whitehead, Wirksworth; and 
Alan Young, Hebburn. 


Ten-year-old Sally Barker means 
to be a farmer when she grows up 
and is serving her apprenticeship 
on her mother’s farm at Shadwell, 
in Leeds. 

In the meantime her pets take a 
lot of her time. She has to look 
after her nanny goat, her pony 
Coronation (born in Coronation 
year). Bob the Labrador, and 
Prince, the collie. Prince follows 
her whether she is on her pony, her 


Old Scout 

Mr. Bill Rogers, perhaps the 
only Scoutmaster in the world who 
has served continuously for 50 
years, has announced his intention 
to retire. Known affectionately to 
a host of Bristol boys as “Pop,” 
Mr. Rogers is Scoutmaster of the 
2nd Bristol (1st Ashton) group, the 
oldest in Bristol. 

On May 11 the group will cele¬ 
brate its 50th anniversary with a 
church parade, and Mr. Rogers, 
who is 71, will retire from Scout¬ 
ing the same evening. 


bicycle, or on foot. Her pet rabbit 
vanished last spring, but turned 
up again and gave birth to a 
litter of half-wild rabbits. In 
addition, there is the cat. Whisky, 
and her three mischievous little 
kittens. 

Sally’s goat is famous, because 
it once ate the washing off the line, 
including the legs of father’s pants. 
She is now responsible for rearing 
its kid, Peggy. 

A thousand bricks 
per head 

One of the most highly mechan¬ 
ised brickworks in the world has 
just opened at New Cumnock, 
Ayrshire. It can produce between 
20,000 and 25,000 bricks a day 
with a staff of only 23 men. 

This up-to-date brickworks has 
been developed from an old works 
which had been closed for many 
years, and about £150,000 was 
spent on rebuilding and extensions 
and machinery. 


<te«^WHITE DUCK 

WMfWSf/eer 
^IBPoiPOsrr 

>T£NT PRICE £9136 

'08'6“LW6,6’WTOE, 
ZB'm, 5 'WALLS. 

Genuine proofed white duck, absolutely brand 
new. Made 100% waterproof by the inclusion 
of the weatherproofed White Duck Fly-Sheet 
at d£2 extra. Beady for speedy erection and 
comes complete with ^11 poles, including ridge 
pole, pegs, etc., and carrying valise. The 
cash price of dGll.19.6 complete is ONLY A 
FRACTION OF ORIGINAL COST. Carr. 5/-. 
Send 15/-. Bal. 12 monthly payments 20/6. 




GREAT 
CAMPiNC 
OFFER 

RIDGE TENT s f e or t 4/- 

BRAND NEW de luxe “Safety" Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 In. 
wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, ail 
approx. Weight 3J lbs. Cash 55/- or 
4/- deposit and 6/. monthly. WITH FLY¬ 
SHEET 83/6, or 9/3 deposit and 9/9 
monthly. Both carr. 2/6. LISTS, TENTS, 
BINOCULARS, CAMERAS, WATCHES, 
RINGS, JEWELLERY, ETC. TERMS. 


>EADQUARTER and ©ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. CN/6) 190/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S E.5. Open ull Sat. / p.m. H'ed. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


IN THIS YEAR OF Enter young 
OBSERVATION Braden 


PRINCE PHILIP 
CALLING 


^"hxt Monday, May 13, sees the 
start of regular Schools Tele¬ 
vision by Associated-Rediffusion. 
This great project, a milestone in 
the history of visual education, is 
dealt with on page 2. Here we 
give a photograph showing some of 
the people behind the scenes in the 
Year of Observation lessons, which 
will be televised on Thursdays, and 
will deal with the International 
Geophysical Year starting in July. 


The observations embrace the 
whole world, and that is why the 
group are seen inspecting the 
globe. From left to right they are: 
Dr. Anthony Michaelis, scientist 
and editor of the journal Dis¬ 
covery; Joan Kemp-Welch, who 
helped with the rehearsals; Redvers 
Kyle, announcer and commentator; 
John Frankau, producer and script¬ 
writer; and Rosemary Horstmann, 
Assistant Head of Schools T V. 



Crimea Drummer Boy 


J^ex Tucker, who has w'ritten 
Miss Nightingale's Man, a 
play for B B C Children’s T V next 
Sunday (May 12), tells me his 
problem has been to picture for 
young viewers the awful conditions 
faced by the Lady of the Lamp in 
the Army hospitals at Scutari dur¬ 
ing the Crimea War. 

"The orderlies were dressed in 
any old clothes,” he said. “In¬ 
efficiency and red tape reigned 
everywhere.” 

The play, which Mr. Tucker also 
produces, tells of a 12-year-old 
drummer boy who was wounded 
while serving with the 68th Light 
Infantry. Devoted to Florence 
Nightingale, he made it his duty 
to tend her famous lamp. From 
then on he called himself Miss 
Nightingale's man. ' 

Founded on. fact, the story 


relates how, when 700 sick and 
dying soldiers were suddenly 
rushed into the medical tents, the 
drummer was sent to obtain 700 
nightshirts, but. met with official 
obstruction at every turn. How he 
secured them and presented them 
to the Lady with the Lamp is one 
of the little-known incidents in that 
dreary war. 

The drummer boy will be played 
by John Bull, a 14-year-old boy 
who has just returned from six 
weeks’ filming in Spain. 

“John has a crew-cut,” said Rex 
Tucker. “We are keeping it that 
way, because the men in the 
Crimea did have their hair cropped 
short. It was about the only health 
measure adopted in the early days 
of .the campaign.” . 

Florence Nightingale will be 
played by Helen Shingler. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 




S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 


I 


i 


Teacher’s Nam 


I Address 

I 



DS/CN22 j 




JJernard Braden’s 14-year-old 
son Christopher plays his first 
radio part in Jake and the Kid, a 
Home Service series starting at 
7.30 p.m. on Friday (May 10). 

" Bernie ” himself will be heard as 
Jake, a wise-cracking character 
who roams in and around a typical 
little Canadian town. “I guess it 
might be in Saskatchewan,” Ber¬ 
nard Braden (old me. He added: 
“The Kid is being played by Roy 
Hunter, which is the stage name 
Christopher has chosen for the 
part. We wanted a boy who could 
talk with a Canadian accent, and, 
of course, Christopher is all right 
on that score.” 

Jake and the Kid has been a 
favourite programme on Canadian 
networks for some years, but has 
never been heard over here. Braden 
tells me it is not the sharp-shoot¬ 
ing type of adventure, but more 
concerned with the odd and colour¬ 
ful characters one meets in a small 
community. . 

Spotlight on modern 
secondary schools 

JJeing kept in after school hours 
is not many people’s idea of 
fun, but it was certainly fun 
recently for some of the boys of 
Queen's County Secondary School 
at Wimbledon. They were playing 
their film parts for an Associated- 
Rediffusion television feature, Por¬ 
trait of a School, which is being 
screened this Wednesday. Those 
of the boys with TV sets will 
doubtless be glad to have their 
chance of seeing themselves as 
others see them. 

The aim is to give a picture of a 
typical modern secondary school, 
showing how much more is taught 
today than in the time of our 
fathers and grandfathers. 

One familiar figure will be 
Anthony Brown, ITN’s news¬ 
reader, who acts as interviewer 
and compere. He talks ,to the 
headmaster, Mr. Fielden Hughes, 
whom we shall also see interview-' 
ing parents about their sons’ pro¬ 
blems. And some of the boys are 
given a chance to say what they 
think about their masters. 

Another figure we shall meet is 
the Youth Employment Officer. 
His job is finding the right jobs 
for boys leaving school. 

There’s poetry in 
the air 

Do you like poetry? Many 
teachers feel that children are 
too often prejudiced against it, and 
that is why Poets and Poetry, first 
broadcast as an experiment two ' 
years ago in the Summer Term, is 
now being given another airing in 
the Tuesday afternoon Broadcasts 
to Schools in the Home Service. 

For the last programme, on 
July 2, children arc being invited 
to write poems of their own and 
send them in for broadcasting. 

Intended for pupils between 11 
and 15, the series is introduced by 
Robert Gittings, himself a poet 
and author of a book on Keats. 


Jt is good news that Prince Philip 
has fixed a date—Friday, 
May 17—for a special TV ver¬ 
sion of the Commonwealth tour 


Prince Philip 


lecture which he gave last month 
to 2000 boys and girls in the Royal 
Festival Hall. It will be a “live” 
broadcast from a B B C studio in 
Children’s T V, and will also come 
from I T V stations in London and 
Birmingham, 

Prince Philip will use film, still 
photos, and souvenirs of his jou rncy. 
In his Festival Hall lecture, along 
with many an amusing anecdote, 
he gave a bird’s-eye view of Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand. Photo¬ 
graphs showed him being hauled in 
r basket from the Royal yacht 
Britannia to a whaling factor} 1 
ship, and playing the first game of 
tennis ever attempted inside the 
Antarctic Circle. 

B B C Producer Antony Craxton 
will be in charge of the pro¬ 
gramme, run to 45 minutes. 


Airing their 

LJliff Michelmore starts a new 
Quiz Game in BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s T V this Wednesday. With 
the title Question Marks, each 
fortnightly programme will be a 
two-studio affair, with Peter West 
as chairman. 

The opening programme sees 
three boys and girls in Glasgow 
challenging a similar group in the 
South of England. The competitors 
in each show Will form a panel. 


knowledge 

One of the items will introduce 
newsreels and photographs of 
current events for the competitors 
to identify. There will be a spell¬ 
ing bee, too, and in some editions 
Percy Edwards will challenge boys 
and girls to identify bird calls. 

Cliff Michelmore has had a 
special machine invented to mark 
results. For right answers it rings 
like a cash register; for wrong ones 
it buzzes like a bee. 


Musical adventures 


School band in harmony 


Wild Man Blues, played by 
Louis Armstrong and his Hot 
Five, will be heard in the first of 
two BBC Schools Broadcasts talks 
by jazz expert Rex Harris when the 
Adventures in Music series starts 
its Wednesday afternoon run this 
week (May. 8). Listeners in class 
will be hearing the history of jazz, 
traced from its simple Negro 
origins. 


Between now and the beginning 
of July, Adventures in Music will 
range over, jazz, music for the har¬ 
monica, the military band, choral 
singing, and the story of the 
orchestra. The series is described, 
with many interesting charts and 
photographs, in an Adventure in 
Music pamphlet obtainable for 6d. 
from BBC Publications, 35 Mary- 
lebone High Street, London, W.l. 
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THE JAMESTOWN STORY OF OLD VIRGINIA 





Far away in Massachusetts, people are keenly looking 
forward to greeting Mayflower II. Her arrival will be a 
great occasion for them, summoning up proud thoughts of 
that earlier Mayflower, which was the cradle of their 
history, the little ship which carried the Pilgrim Fathers to 
their shores on a November day in 1620. 

But down South, in old Virginia, they are already cele¬ 
brating a history that began thirteen-and-a-half years 
before the Pilgrims arrived in New England. For it was 
on May 14, 1607, that 144 Englishmen landed from three 
small ships on a peninsula in the James River to form 
the first permanent English settlement in what is now the 
United States of America. And that event of 350 years 
ago is being celebrated, near that very same site, in the 
Jamestown Festival which has been organised by the 
United States National Park Service. 


'T'hree million visitors are ex- 
pected at the Jamestown 
Festival, which its promotors are 
calling America's 350th birthday. 
Round a huge central lawn they 
have built a Reception Centre, an 
Old World Pavilion and a New 
World Pavilion, and a Memorial 
Tower and a complete replica, of 
the stockade built by the old ad¬ 
venturers from England. 

Much archaeological work has 
been done on the site, foundations 
of a number of buildings exposed. 


of London for the founding of a 
colony in the New World. The 
wealth which Spain had gained 
from South America had raised 
great hopes of similar riches being 
obtained from North America. 

-The sad failure of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to establish a settlement 
on Roanoke Island, on the Caro¬ 
lina coast, did not deter these hope¬ 
ful London merchants, and they 
proceeded to recruit volunteers for 
a brave new life in a new country. 
They were careful to include some 


Captain John Smith and Pocahontas who saved his life 


and half a million tools and odds 
and ends of everyday use found. 
The most interesting exhibits are 
on view with reconstructions of the 
original houses and the colonists’ 
glass factory. 

A mile away, down by the 
broad-flowing James River, is what 
is left of the peninsula—now an 
island—on which the scenes, now 
being re-lived in historical en¬ 
thusiasm, took place all those years 
ago. 

The story began in 1606, when 
a charter was granted by King 
James I to the Virginia Company 


bricklayers, a mason, a blacksmith, 
and various other craftsmen. There 
had to be a surgeon, of course, and 
to cheer them on, a drummer. 

The expedition sailed from Lon¬ 
don on December 20 in the Susan 
Constant (100 tons), the Godspeed 
(40 tons), and the little pinnace 
Discovery. After calling at the 
West Indies they sighted Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, the great inlet with the 
James'.River estuary at its southern 
end. Captain Christopher New¬ 
port, in command, had strict in¬ 
structions to find a spot which was 
both healthy and easily defended. 


A painting, done specially for the Festival, of the three English ships arriving in the James River in 1607 


The place he chose was about 
40 miles up the James estuary, and 
it was certainly good for defence, 
being almost surrounded by water; 
but it was also marshy and full of 
mosquitoes, as the settlers were 
soon to discover. In about four 
weeks they built a three-sided 
stockade with bastions at the 
corners which they armed with 
some of the ships’ guns. 

The Indians they encountered 
seemed harmless enough, the soil 
was fertile, and their first crop of 
wheat came up well. Timber was 
everywhere to hand, and there 
were deer in plenty. 

On opening his sealed orders. 
Captain Newport found that seven 
men had been named as coun¬ 
cillors of the new colony. Among 
them was an experienced soldier. 
Captain John Smith, who, because 
of some disagreement during the 
voyage, had been shut in cells. 

For the first few weeks Smith 
remained in confinement, then he 
was released and given his place 
on the council; wisely, for this was 
the man to whom the colony was 
to owe so much and whose statue 
now stands looking out over the 
wide river. 

It was in the following year, 
when disease had reduced the 
colony by half, that Smith came to 
the fore. He decided to lead an 
exploring party into the interior. 


and while doing so was captured by 
the Indians. Taken to their chief, 
Powhatan, he was just about to 
be clubbed to death when the 
chief’s favourite daughter, Poca¬ 
hontas, flung her arms around 
Smith’s head to protect him. 

Thus delivered, this doughty 
man, a son of Lincolnshire, 
returned to the settlement just as 
a relief ship from England arrived 
with much-needed supplies. Smith 
was soon busy getting a cargo of 
Virginia timber on board, for the 
London merchants wanted some 
return for their money. But he 
found time for a conference with 
the wily Powhatan. 

THE STARVING TIME 

Perhaps Pocahontas accom-, 
panied her father. At any rate, if 
is known she paid several visits to 
the settlement. 

A year later Captain Smith was 
badly injured when a bag of gun¬ 
powder caught fire, and he was sent 
home. His departure was followed 
by what the colonists came to 
know as “the starving time,” for 
they nearly all perished from hun¬ 
ger in the following winter. 

Another relief ship from Eng¬ 
land arrived and took the unhappy 


survivors, aboard and started for 
home. Then they heard that yet 
another relief ship was on her way 
up river. The settlers disembarked 
in time to receive this extra aid 
and the company of 150 new 
colonists. The Jamestown settle¬ 
ment had been saved. 

It now had an official governor 
from England. The wharf and the 
little church were repaired. By 
1612 many of the new Virginians 
had settled outside the fort. Poca¬ 
hontas came to live at Jamestown, 
learned English, was baptised, and 
eventually married one of the 
settlers. He was John Rolfe, a 
man who did much to develop the 
tobacco growing which became the 
great industry of Virginia. She 
actually visited England with him, 
was taken to Court and made much 
of, but she never saw Jamestown 
again. She died at the very begin¬ 
ning of the homeward voyage, off 
Gravesend, and her body lies in the 
church there. 


But her statue stands at the en¬ 
trance to the grounds of the Asso¬ 
ciation for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities which, with 
the National Park Service, is 
responsible for the Festival this 
year. 


Reconstruction of the fort, the original Jamestown, built by the settlers as soon as they arrived 


The marriage of Pocahontas and John Rolfe, re-enacted for the Festival 
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MIDSHIPMEN 

ASHORE 

'J'here are no more midship¬ 
men serving with the 
Fleet. Under a new plan 
cadets will be promoted to 
midshipmen at the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, 
but they will join warships as 
acting sub-lieutenants. 

Thus has a long - Royal 
Navy tradition come to an 
end. It was in the reign of 
Charles II that young gentle¬ 
men were first trained afloat 
as officers, being given living 
quarters amidships.. Since 
then many famous British 
sailors have started their 
careers in this way. 

Perhaps the best-known 
middy ” of all time was 
Marryat’s irrepressible “Mr. 
Midshipman Easy,” who made 
his bow in 1836. Jack Easy 
and his shipmates were tough 
lads; but those of an earlier 
period were even tougher. 
The late Lord Fisher used to 
tell a story of one of them, an 
eight-year-old “ midshipmite ” 
of Nelson’s time, who wrote 
home saying that he had to 
live on maggoty biscuits and 
salt beef older than himself. 

Such were conditions in 
those days, but despite it all 
British midshipmen built up a 
grand tradition. We can be 
sure that it will be maintained 
by those who have to carry 
out their training ashore. 


GREETINGS ACROSS 
THE SEA 

A scroll of greeting, made in 

the village of Tisbury in 
Wiltshire, is on its way in 
Mayflower II to Tisbury West 
in Massachusetts. In silk letters, 
and ornamented with a dlesign of 
interwoven fuchsias, the scroll 
reads: "We, the undersigned, 
are glad of the opportunity of 
greeting our kinsmen. We pray 
that this association of our two 
peoples may long be continued.” 

It was one of the deacons of 
the American Church, Dr. Riggs, 
who suggested that the scroll 
should be made and sent in 
Mayflower II, the idea occurring 
to him when he and his wife 
visited the Wiltshire village. The 
scroll will be preserved in his 
church, whose first minister was 
born in the English Tisbury. 

Think on These Things 

(~) NE of the most beautiful 
stories in the Gospels tells 
of the risen Jesus appearing to 
Mary Magdalene in the garden. 
He called her by name, and in 
a moment she recognised Him. 

Mary had found the world 
dark and desolate without Jesus. 
It was the resurrection which 
brought joy and light. In the 
same way, nowadays, there is 
desolation without Jesus. People 
say you cannot change the evil 
of the world because of human 
nature. 

But because we know that 
Jesus is alive, we know that 
Jesus can change our nature, as 
happened in the case of the 
disciples. After the resurrection 
they were ready to die for Him 
O. R. C. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As the Persian proverb says: 
One pound of learning needs 
ten pounds of commonsense to 
apply it. 


Radar is Royal 

Tt was a happy thought on 
the Queen’s part to bestow 
the title Royal on the Radar 
Research Establishment. 

Radar’s part in saving our 
country in 1940 can never be 
exaggerated, and its peaceful 
uses include the safe landing of 
aircraft and the confident navi¬ 
gation of ships during fog. 
Radar also helps the weather 
man to locate approaching 
storms, while its use by astrono¬ 
mers is constantly adding to 
knowledge of the universe. 

The Royal Radar Establish¬ 
ment has a title well and truly 
earned. 


Dobbin’s ration 

An amusing story was told by 
Earl Ferrers the other day 
during a House of Lords debate 
on fuel rationing. It concerned 
a farmer who, when he applied 
for his petrol ration, was asked 
what forms of transport he had. 
He replied, “A Fordson Major 
and a stallion.” 

He was allowed eight gallons 
for the Fordson and ten gallons 
for the stallion! 


THEY SAY . . . 

TX^hhn we were very young 
We thought the snow was 
fun, 

Now all our world is white 
We know that we were right. 

Dr. V. E. Fuchs, lender of the British 
trans-Antarctic Expedition, in a cable 

T cannot wait for the day when 
the words we frequently hear, 
“short back and sides,” are 
banished to the limbo of history 
and every man, young or old, 
will insist on a personal hair 
style suitable to his age, face, 
and character. 

President of National 
Hairdressers’ Federation 

HThere is nothing in all the cat- 
books I have read that can 
help the student either to under¬ 
stand the language of cats or to 
speak it. Yet it is not a difficult 
language. 

O. G. S. Crawford in a 
BBC Home Service broadcast 

J^ducation cannot be improved 
by buildings or equipment, 
but by the people themselves. Of 
that I am absolutely convinced. 

Headmaster of Ealing 
Grammar School for Boys 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

JJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed bv 
three answers or comments you might make; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 
correctly is very good. 

i. Our plans have been impeded, 

A I’m glad they’re complete. 

B—What has gone wrong? 

C—Success at last! 


To escape will be futile. 

A—Useless. 

B—Impossible. 

C—-Helpful. 

The doctor made a diagnosis. 
A—Examined the patient. 

B—Gave an injection. 

C—Discovered what was 
wrong. 


Answers are given on page 12 

4. The fish must be garnished. 

A—Decorated. 

B—Cleaned. 

. C—Flavoured. 

5. The door was chequered. 

A—Uneven. 

B—Like a draughls-board. 

C—Of wooden blocks. 

6 . Wc listened with apprehension. 
A—Understanding. 

B—Fear. 

C—Pleasure. 


UUK HOMELAND 


Swans add a touch of grace to thi 9 picture 
of St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper 
. May 14,1927 

Y ET anot her triumph of wire¬ 
less transmission is pro¬ 
mised. Not only pictures in 
black and white but pictures in 
colours, it is said, can now be 
sent by wireless. 

As in colour printing, each 
colour used is sent separately, 
and the whole is reassembled, as 
it were, at the receiving end. The 
announcement is made by the 
American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, which con¬ 
ducted the recent demonstration 
in picture wireless between 
Washington and New York. 

His belief 

T believe from my heart the 
words of Browning, that all 
service ranks the same with God. 

It makes very little difference 
whether a man is driving a tram- 
car, or sweeping streets, or being 
a Prime Minister, if he only 
brings to that service everything 
that is in him, and performs it 
for the sake of mankind. 

The (ale Lord Baldwin 


The Children’s Newsbaber, Mcy H. 195 7 

Out and 
About 

"Decause of the wonderful 
spring weather, following 
an extremely mild winter, many 
parts of the countryside were 
aglow with blossom much earlier 
than usual. Indeed, the early 
blossoming of trees and shrubs 
has been a topic of conversation 
for weeks—in town as well as 
country. 

Some places, of course, have 
been particularly favoured; there 
are always marked differences 
between North and South, and 
between sheltered and exposed 
areas. But the more backward 
areas have the consolation that 
many favourite trees and flowers 
are still at their best. 

EARLY BLOSSOMS 
In those parts that had the 
earlier spring blossom the best is 
almost over, and this is not sur¬ 
prising when one remembers the 
state of things before the end of 
April. Even the cautious English 
oak was then in full leaf, and 
bluebells were at their best. 
“Chestnut Sunday” falls in the 
Merry Month of May, when the 
horse chestnut trees have just 
put out their full display of 
. “ Roman candles ” in a fine 
pyramid. But in sheltered parts 
the horse chestnuts were alreadv 
in bloom at Easter. Now tb’c 
flowers have fallen revealing the 
small green knobs that will be 
“conkers ” for gathering in the 
autumn. 

COMPARATIVE DATES 
Normally we should be look¬ 
ing for the new bloom of such 
welcome flowering trees as lilac 
and laburnum, but these, too, 
were in full bloom at Easter. So 
was the lavish white magnolia, 
and in some sheltered gardens so 
were outdoor roses, at a time 
when rose-growers reckon only 
on the greenhouse blooms. 

Azaleas, rhododendrons, 
camellias, and wistaria were 
among the other shrubs which 
blossomed extra early. If you 
made notes of any* of these 
examples in a diary it will be 
very interesting to look at them 
next year. The comparative 
dates may show even more dif¬ 
ference than there usually is 
between North and South. 
Nobody can prophesy about our 
weather from one year to the 
next, but the variations add to 
the interest of observing wild life. 

ACCORDING TO TEMPERATURE 
Vegetation responds to un¬ 
usual weather perhaps more 
obviously than wild animals and 
birds; but they, too, are cer¬ 
tainly influenced, and that is whv 
it is always difficult to fix dates 
for the calendar of natural life. 

Birds, for example, will nest 
and lay eggs earlier or later 
according to the temperature in 
the days when spring is 
approaching. Just as early 
flowers on fruit trees may be 
killed by frost before any fruit 
has “set,” so, in a treacherous 
cold spell following unusually 
warm weather, will many a first 
clutch of eggs be made infertile. 

C. D. D. 
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POET WHO SAVED MILLIONS! 

Just 100 years ago on May 13, a boy was born who was 
to become a great benefactor of the whole human race. 

His name was Ronald Ross ( 1857-1932 ), and he it was 
who solved the mystery of how the deadly disease of 
malaria was spread by mosquito bites. In doing this he 
showed how the disease could be prevented and so saved 
lives beyond counting. 


A spokesman for the United 
^ Nations Children's Fund 
said recently that if Governments 
played their part it was now possi¬ 
ble to win the long battle against 
malaria. As this disease has cost 
more lives, misery, and famines 
than any other in human history, 
the news is exciting. 

The World Health Organisation 
actually aims at getting rid of the 
disease instead of merely protect¬ 
ing millions of people from its 
effects. And the world still has 
about 300 million people suffering 
from malaria. 

Only 60 years ago it was not 
known how people caught malaria. 
Various theories included the 
ancient belief that it was due to 
damp air from marshes (hence the 
word “malaria,” which is Italian 
for “bad air”). Another theory 
suggested it had some connection 
with mosquitoes, which it was 
thought might infect water where 
the larvae live. 

In the 1880s and 1890s an 
obscure doctor in the Indian 
Medical Service named Ronald 
Ross was so impressed by the suf¬ 
ferings of the people that he began 
to devote all his spare time and 
holidays to finding out the cause of 
malaria. He had begun to show 
himself a poet, and had written 
several poetic dramas and the first 
of three wonderful prose romances 


before his humanitarian scientific 
task took hold of him. 

At last he concentrated on the 
mosquito theory, and wherever he 



Sir Ronald Ross 

The sculptured plaque at the London 
School of Hygiene 

was stationed, or wherever he 
could take himself off to bad 
malarious areas in holidays, he col¬ 
lected live mosquitoes and ar¬ 
ranged for them to feed on the 
blood of malarious patients. No¬ 
body knew then that only the 
female mosquito would do this (the 
male is a vegetarian), or that there 
were hundreds of species. But he 
decided to find out if possible 
whether malaria was in the mos¬ 
quito. 

Ross dissected each mosquito 
under the microscope and searched 
every micron of tissue for traces 
of the malaria parasite. He nearly 


gave up in exhaustion and dis- i 
couragement, before finding what 
he sought on August 20, 1897. He 
had dissected about a thousand 
mosquitoes in the previous few 
years, each one involving two 
hours of concentrated search for the 
cells. At the moment of victory he 
added some stanzas to a diary-like 
series of poems, called “In Exile,” 
which he was writing, praising God 
that “with tears and toiling breath” 
he had been allowed to find the 
seeds of “million-murdering 
death,” and going on: 

/ know this little thing 

A myriad men will save. 

It was true; and after retiring 
from the Indian Medical Service in 
1889, and until his death in 1932. he 
devoted most of his time to urg¬ 
ing more vigorous measures by 
authorities everywhere to control 
the disease, chiefly by controlling 
the mosquito. 

He received a Nobel Prize for 
medicine in 1902, and he was en¬ 
couraged by being elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He travelled 
to many countries as consultant on 
anti-malaria measures, including 
the Suez Canal Zone, West Africa 
(always previously known as The 
White Man's Grave), Greece, 
Mauritius, Italy, Ceylon, and 
India. He was knighted in 1911. 

The increasing co-operation 
today of governments and interna¬ 
tional bodies like the World 
Health Organisation would have 
greatly pleased Sir Ronald Ross, 
the poet who dedicated himself to 
medical research and hygiene for 
the sake of humanity. 


R. L. Mcgroz 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—MAY 11, 1937 


WORLD’S BIGGEST AIRSHIP DESTROYED 


On view at 
Royal 


the Children’s 
Academy 



At the Zoo by Alan Place, aged six, of Poj-tsmoulh 


Shipbuilding Yard by Heinz Frick, aged 15, of Winchniore Hill. 
Middlesex. (Gold Star Certificate) 



Harvest of the Sea by Dorothy Moulding, aged 10, of Luton 


NEW YORK—The court of in¬ 
quiry which has been called to 
investigate the disaster which five 
days ago destroyed the Hinden- 
burg, the world’s biggest airship, 
did not meet today. 

The sitting was suspended to 
allow the survivors of the airship 
crew and American naval officers 
who are attending the inquiry to be 


present at the funeral of the 33 
victims of the disaster. 

General Goering, Nazi Ger¬ 
many's Air Minister, has expressed 
his unshakable faith in the future 
of airships as a safe and economi¬ 
cal means of transport, but experts 
throughout the world arc of the 
opinion that the wreck of the Hin- 
denburg, nearly seven years after 
the loss of Britain's giant R101, 
will result in this form of air travel 
being abandoned. 

On the evening of May 6 the 
£50,000 Hindenburg, 972 feet long 
and the pride of Germany, was 


patiently encircling Lakehurst air¬ 
port, New Jersey. A thunderstorm 
was raging at the time, and the 
crew were awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to approach the moor¬ 
ing mast and allow the passengers 
to disembark. 

When the chance came and the 
airship descended, relatives and 
friends sheltering in the airport 


buildings saw passengers waving 
from the observation windows. 

Seconds later the hydrogen- 
filled airship blew up, and was 
almost immediately a mass of 
flames. Ground crews, standing by 
to handle the mooring ropes, had 
to flee for their lives as the blaz¬ 
ing wreckage fell downwards. 
Within.only a few minutes all that 
remained of the magnificent airship 
was a heap of twisted metal. 

Miraculously 64 people survived 
the crash,- although some were 
gravely injured. Many of the sur¬ 
vivors saved themselves by leaping 


from the stricken airship as it 
neared the ground. Others were 
thrown clear by the explosion. 

Captain Max Preuss, commander 
of the airship, escaped with his life, 
but Captain Ernst Lehmann, a 
former commander of the Hinden¬ 
burg who was on board acting as 
adviser, died in hospital. 

At yesterday’s opening sitting of 
the court of inquiry the theory was 
advanced that a spark of static 
electricity had ignited the hydro¬ 
gen, and that the mooring rope 
dropped by the Hindenburg had 
earthed the charge. 

Berlin was still gay with decora¬ 
tions set up for May Day celebra¬ 
tions when news of the disaster 
reached Germany. The flags were 
lowered to half-mast and draped 
with crepe mourning bands. 

Messages expressing sympathy 
with the German people have been 
sent by King George and President 
Roosevelt to Herr" Adolf Hitler. 

Franco offers peace 

BILBAO—As the Nationalist 
Army groups itself for an all-out 
attack on the city. General Franco 
today urged the people to lay down 
their arms and bring the Spanish 
Civil War to an end. 

Meanwhile, Government troops 
are bitterly resisting the Franco 
advance on the city. 


JTor this year's Children’s Royal 
Academy—officially the Royal 
Drawing Society's Exhibition of 
Children’s Paintings—over 4600 
pictures were received not only 
from young people all over Britain, 
but from many living in various 
parts of the Commonwealth. There 
was also one from New York. This 
exhibition, the 62nd of the series, 
is being held at the Art Gallery of 
the Guildhall in the City of Lon¬ 
don until May 11. 

Twelve of the best pictures 


were shown to Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother. Three of the 
entries honoured in this way are 
seen above. Another was by 15- 
year-old Leslie Benenson, a draw¬ 
ing of Nikki, Princess Anne’s bear. 
It won for her a Gold Star Certifi¬ 
cate for the seventh year. 

Later, the exhibition will visit 
Hove (June 8-July 6); Paisley 
(July 17-August 10); Birkenhead 
(September 14-Octobcr 14); and 
Leamington (January 11-February 
1, 1958). 



The Hindenburg, pride of Hitler’s Germany 
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CITY WHERE TIME TIMS BACK 



children, but also reminded them 
of the not very distant past. 

But what surprised them most 
was the sight of the British flag— 
the Union flag of 1603 with the 
blended crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew—flying on the Capitol, 
the central building of the city. 
Sitting in the seats of the House 
of Burgesses and in the chairs of 
the one-time Governor’s Council, 
the New York children re-enacted 
the passing of a bill and the mak¬ 
ing of laws which in the days of 
Williamsburg's greatness ruled a 
vast area of the mid-west of 
America. 

WORTH 100 LESSONS 

The history teacher who came 
with the high school pupils said 
that the week in “the town that 
turned back time” was worth a 
hundred history lessons. All the 
meals were served in 18th-century 
style, and the evening concert was 
given by candlelight. 

The milliners’ store, the city 
powder-magazine with its supply 
of flint-lock guns, and the public 
gaol were all fascinating objects 
when seen as part of the life of an 
old city. 

To achieve his miracle of recon¬ 
struction Mr. Rockefeller de¬ 
molished over 600 19th-century 
and modern buildings in Williams¬ 
burg, and for 25 years his experts 
patiently uncovered the old foun¬ 
dations of the city and, brick by 
brick, brought the old place to life 
again. 

WONDERFUL EXCURSION 

The city of Williamsburg has 
been made into a classroom for 
students of history, and above all 
a place where Americans' can re¬ 
capture the spirit of the old 
Colonial days. 

This year young visitors have 
the added excitement of going to 
Jamestown, only a few miles away, 
to sec another heirloom of the 
American people restored to its 
former appearance. Williamsburg 
and Jamestown together are mak¬ 
ing a wonderful day’s excursion. 


A visit to Williamsburg, Virginia 


'J'he city of Williamsburg, Virginia, stands a few miles north 
of Jamestown (see page 5). It must be one of the most 
interesting cities in the world because a patriotic millionaire, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller Junior, spent millions of dollars in 
restoring it to life as it was when it was the capital of Virginia 
in the days of British rule, after the old'capital, Jamestown, 
had been destroyed by fire. This historic city is now sharing 
in the celebrations at nearby Jamestown. 


The Capitol at Williamsburg, reconstructed to its appearance of the 
early I700’s, at a cost of over 50 million dollars 


Each year over 60,000 American 
schoolchildren go to Williamsburg 
to spend a week in a city which is 
as much like an 18th-century 
colonial town as money and in¬ 
genuity can make it. One group 
of 23 from a New York high 
school has just returned from its 
week of living out its history lesson 
and a C N correspondent describes 
some of their experiences. 

The first call made by the high 
school party was to the town 
blacksmith, where the smith and 
his apprentice work as their 
ancestors did in knee-breeches and 
buckled shoes. The ironwork in 
the fire, kept alive with hand bel¬ 
lows, has the same deftness which 


graces all 18th-century hand work. 

Next to the blacksmith’s is the 
wig-maker’s, where the old trade is 
still plied with skill. All the many 
wigs worn in Williamsburg today 
are made on the spot as they were 
200 years ago. 

At the printer’s, where the 
Virginia Gazette used to be 
published, the type is still set up by 
hand. The apothecary’s shop is 
probably the only one in Williams¬ 
burg which is more a museum than 
anything else, for the apothecary 
of the 18 th century was the 
physician and surgeon of his day. 
His knives for blood-letting and his 
various concoctions for curing ill¬ 
nesses amused the New York 


ART IN 

This is Eduard Kazaryan, a 
gifted Armenian musician who has 
built up a reputation as a carver 
and particularly as a maker of 
minute models. 

One of these models, a tiny 
violin only half an inch long, and 
complete in every detail, is in 
an Armenian museum. Other 



F.duard Kazaryan carving fruits 
in various coloured marbles 


BATS WITH 

When next you see a bat hang¬ 
ing upside down in some hollow 
tree or shadowy cave, look closely 
to see if it is wearing a bright 
little bracelet of metal. 

Members of the Mammal 
Society of the British Isles have 
been marking bats like this in 
many parts of the country in a 
national bat-ringing scheme. With 
the aid of . the Zoological Society 
of London, it is hoped to learn 
much more of the movements of 
these little winged mammals; for a 
bat has been known to travel as 
far as 720 miles, between Russia 
and Bulgaria. It is also hoped to 
learn more of their ages, their 
homing instincts, and the popula¬ 
tions of bat-roosts. 

Unfortunately the rings bats 
carry have to be so small that 
there is no room for a full postal 
address as well as the identity 
number, and it is hoped to have as 
many as possible carrying rings 
inscribed “Lond. Zoo,” which is an 


LITTLE 

examples of his astonishing skill 
are pictures engraved on the head 
of a pin and on a grain of rice. 

Not long ago a German news 
paper, which had printed an 
account of a tractor half the size 
of a grain of wheat, received 
numerous letters from readers de¬ 
manding proof of his skill. 
Accordingly, the editor wrote to 
Eduard Kazaryan for his com¬ 
ments. 

In reply, on an ordinary human 
hair about two-fifths of an inch 
long, Eduard wrote these words in 
German: “Fraternal greetings to 
the German people from the 
Armenian people.” He then 
enclosed this in a tiny marble case 
and sent it to the newspaper— 
surely the most remarkable 
“Letter to the Editor” ever 
received! 

At present Eduard Kazaryan is 
busy working on a tiny train con¬ 
sisting of 75 carriages and two 
diesel locomotives which will pass 
through the eye of a needle! 

BRACELETS 

address everyone knows. More 
than a dozen code letters are at 
present being worn by hundreds of 
bats in our countryside. They read 
like motor-car registration num¬ 
bers—ALP for Derbyshire, for 
instance, or DJS for Somerset. 

Most bats have been ringed sc 
far in Devon, the Cotswolds, Dor¬ 
chester, Bristol, and round Ruthir, 
in Wales. British bats do not 
usually travel so far as Continental 
bats, and it is not yet certain 
whether the mouse-eared bat, 
recently found in quarries on the 
south coast, is a resident with us 
(and so ranks as a British bat) or 
just a winter visitor from Europe. 

E.H. 


NOTTINGHAM LEADS 

Nottingham, the first city in 
Britain to have traffic lights, now 
claims to be the first in this country 
to abolish point-duty policemen, 
having installed lights or traffic 
islands at all main junctions. 


FOUNDERS OF A NATION—new picture-version of the Pilgrim Fathers’ story (10) 



Oldham was arrested for threatening Standish. The Colony prospered, and its example led 
Then the Pilgrims* leaders intercepted slander- to the establishment of others, among them 
ous letters addressed by Lyford and Oldham Boston and Salem. But there was one which 
to the Colony’s enemies in England. The pair was a danger to them all. 
were tried for plotting against the community. 

On seeing the letters they confessed, and were 
banished. Lyford went to Virginia, and Oldham 
took to trading with the Indians. lie was 
eventually forgiven and returned to the Colony. 


Fearing Indian attacks, a deputation of Pilgrims The deputation returned to Plymouth, where it 
went to beg Morton to cease bis dangerous was decided that Morton must be arrested. A 
activities. Captain Standish pointed out that party led by Standish set out for Merry Mount 
King James had forbidden the sale of firearms (afterwards called Braintree). They found that 
to the Indians. But the lawless men of Merry Morton and his men had shut themselves in a 
Mount jeered at the Puritans, whom they hated, hut. Shouts of abuse answered their summons 
and Morton insolently replied to Standish that to them to come out. Then the door was flumr 
King James was dead. He threatened violence open, and Morton aimed his musket at StandisK 
to anyone who interfered with their trade. who fearlessly advanced towards him. 


This was Merry. 

Mount, the name adopted by a rowdy crew, 
led by. a roistering fellow named Morton, who 
had parted company with the more reputable 
settlers with whom they had come from England. 

They lived by selling firearms and “ firewater.” - 

Standish is taking a big risk. Will Morton fire ? See next week’s instalment 
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TAKE JENNINGS, 
FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Bu eke ridge 


Mr. Carter has promised to take 
the Form 3 Natural History Club 
on a cycling expedition to gather 
specimens. Jennings is uncertain 
whether his bicycle will arrive in 
time, and hoping to persuade Mr. 
Wilkins to give him a lift, decides 
to clean his car for him on the day 
before the expedition. 

3. A case of obstruction 

'T'here was no letter from Uncle 
Arthur in the week that fol¬ 
lowed. And on Friday, the day 
before the excursion, Jennings 
gave up all hope of his bicycle 
arriving in time. So during mid¬ 
morning break he collected some 
makeshift cleaning materials from 
the washbasin in Dormitory 4, 
while Darbishire kept watch to sec 
that the coast was clear. Then the 
two boys slipped quietly in to Mr. 
Wilkins’ garage and started work. 

The task was harder than they 
expected. There was no water laid 
on in the garage, and they had to 
unscrew the radiator cap of the 
car and dangle their 
cleaning cloths inside 
in order to keep them 
moist. 

“ Put some more 
elbow grease into it, 

Darbi,” Jennings said 
after twenty minutes 
of scouring and dust¬ 
ing. “You haven't 
got the windscreen 
nearly clean enough 
yet.” 

“I jolly well have,” 

Darbishire ■ defended 
himself. “Look at all 
the dirt that's come 
off on Venables’ face 
flannel.” 

“That was off the 
bonnet,” Jennings 
argued, dusting the 
rear number plate 
with Atkinson’s bath 
towel. “It’s about 
time the old car had 
a good clean-up. You 
should have seen Temple's nail¬ 
brush when I’d finished doing the 
spokes on the back wheel.” 

“I know! Bromo’s sponge was 
just the same,” Darbishire 
observed. “Still, I’ve nearly 
finished my end now. How are 
you getting on?” 

“I’m just going to clean the 
exhaust pipe and then I’ve fin¬ 
ished,” Jennings replied. Discard¬ 
ing the towel, he screwed his hand¬ 
kerchief into a pad and began 
polishing vigorously. 

Darbishire sauntered round to 
the rear of the car to inspect his 
friend’s labours. “I don’t think 
you need polish the inside of the 
pipe, Jen,” he remarked. 

Jennings snorted. “Listen, 
Darbi, when I do a job I like to do 
it properly!” So saying, he pushed 
his handkerchief a few inches far¬ 
ther into the interior of the exhaust 
pipe—so far, in fact, that he 
could not quite reach it with his 


finger when he tried to extract it. 

“Oh fish-hooks! Now look what 
I've done,” he complained. “I 
shall have to get a . . .” 

He broke off as he heard his 
name being called from without, 
and the next moment Atkinson's 
face appeared round the garage 
door. 

“Oh, there you are, Jen,” he 
said. “I thought you might like 
to know that the railway van has 
just driven up to the kitchen 
entrance and there's a supersonic 
new bike on board with your name 
on the label.” 

“Wacko! Good old Uncle 
Arthur!” Heedless of his un¬ 
finished task and the handkerchief 
still jammed in the exhaust pipe, 
Jennings rushed off to claim the 
present awaiting him in the kitchen 
yard. 

Darbishire pulled a long face as 
he watched his friend tearing 
madly up the path. “Tut! Off he 
goes, leaving me to clear up all the 


The boys set to work 

mess, as usual,” he grumbled. 

"You might give me a hand, 

Atki.” 

“ Righto.” Atkinson picked up 
a dirty piece of cloth from the 
bonnet. “You don’t want this 
chunk of oily rag, do you? Might 
as well chuck it away.” 

“Don’t do that! It’s somebody's 
face flannel.” 

“Eh?” Atkinson peered at the 
grimy name tape. “Gosh, it’s mine! 
Coo, what cheek! Who gave you 
per to . . .” 

“It’s all right. It’ll wash off,” 
Darbishire assured him. “t)h yes, 
and you’ll find Jennings’ handker¬ 
chief stuck in the exhaust. You 
might get it out if you’re cleaning 
up round those regions.” 

Atkinson’s efforts to remove the 
handkerchief merely succeeded in 
pushing it farther into the pipe. 

“It’s no good, I can’t reach it 
at all now,” he announced after a 



few minutes of vain poking. “It’s 
jammed solid, about six inches 
down.” 

"Wow! Whatever shall we do, 
then?” 

“Jennings will have to get a new 
one, that’s all.” 

" I didn't mean that,” said Darbi-- 
shire in worried tones. “I meant 
what’s Old Wilkie going to say?” 

"He won’t even know it’s there. 
It doesn't show,” Atkinson pointed 
out. 

"No, but—well, you don’t think 
it'll do the car any harm, do you?” 

“I shouldn’t think so.” Atkin¬ 
son gathered up his face flannel 
and turned to leave the garage. 
"After all, there’s so much the 
matter with the creaking old crock 
anyway, that I can’t see a chunk 
of rag in the exhaust pipe making 
much difference one way or the 
other.” 


Picnic basket 

Jennings was delighted with his 
new bicycle. It was a royal blue 
sports model with three-speed gear 
and dynamo lighting. The sun¬ 
light glistened on the chromium- 
plated handlebars as he rode it 
round and round the quad on the 
following morning while waiting 
for the expedition to get under 
way. 

Shortly afterwards he heard 
Matron calling to him from a 
dormitory window, so he dis¬ 
mounted, leaving his bicycle 
against the wall, and hurried 
across the quad to hear what she 
had to say. 

“Would you like to take the 
food for the picnic along to Mr. 
Wilkins’ car for me?” she asked 
him. “You'll find it packed in a 
laundry basket at the end of the 
corridor on the . . .” 

" Yes, rather. Matron.” In his 
impatience to be up and doing 
Jennings rushed indoors without 
waiting for Matron to finish her 
instructions. 

Outside the linen room on the 
first landing he spied a medium¬ 
sized laundry basket. He did not 
bother to investigate the contents; 
had not Matron told him that the 
basket was ready and waiting! 
Seizing one of the handles he be¬ 
gan bumping the heavy hamper 
down the stairs and out through 
the back door. 

As he approached the garage he 
saw half-a-dozen members of the 
Natural History Club grouped 
round the entrance, wearing 
anxious expressions on their faces. 
From within came the continuous 
grinding of a self-starter vainly try¬ 
ing to infuse a spark of life into a 
dead engine. 

The answer 

"There's been a catastroscope. 
Old Wilkie’s car won’t go,” 
Venables informed him gloomily. 
“He and Mr. Carter have been 
bashing away at it for ten minutes. 
It just goes a-jiinka-jiuika-junka 
and then stops again.” 

It was then that Jennings remem¬ 
bered his handkerchief firmly 
w'edged in the exhaust pipe. In 
his excitement at the arrival of the 
new bicycle he had completely for¬ 
gotten about that trifling mishap. 
Could that be the cause of the 
trouble? It was possible, to say 
the least; and though he did not 
relish the thought of explaining 
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matters to the indignant Mr. 
Wilkins, he realised that the situa¬ 
tion would have to be faced. 

“Sir, please, sir. I think I know 
what's wrong, sir,” he began. 

“Be quiet, Jennings,” Mr. 
Wilkins said irritably. "Mr. 
Carter and I have got quite enough 
on our hands without listening to 
your idiotic prattle.” 

“But I’ni almost sure I know 
what it is, sir,” the boy persisted. 
“If you got a piece of wire you 
could hoik it out of the exhaust 
pipe quite easily, sir, and then the 
car would . . .” 

But Mr. Carter was already 
kneeling down at the rear of the 
car investigating Jennings’ theory. 

“By Jove, he's right, Wilkins! 
There is something in the exhaust,” 
he exclaimed. "Here, pass me 
those pliers, Venables.” 

A .few moments later the 
crumpled rag had been extracted, 
and at the first pull of the starter, 
the engine roared to life. 

“No wonder we were having 
trouble,” Mr. Carter said. “A car 
won’t go unless the burnt-out gases 
can escape through the exhaust.” 

Short-lived glory 

Gasps of joy and sighs of relief 
arose from the members of the 
Natural History Club. Now, at 
any rate, there was no lack of 
transport for the picnic basket. 

“ And it was all due to Jennings, 
wasn't it, sir?” Bromwich pointed 
out generously. "He guessed what 
was wrong in a flash, didn't he, 
sir?” 

“He certainly did!” Mr. 
Wilkins beamed a smile of grati¬ 


tude in the boy's direction. “Well 
done, Jennings! You seem to have 
saved the situation.” 

Jennings looked down at the toes 
of his shoes and said nothing. Mr. 
Carter, however. Was more con¬ 
cerned with how the obstruction 
came to be in the exhaust pipe at 
all. He examined the corners of 
the handkerchief until he found 
the name tape. “J. C. T. Jennings,” 
he read out. 

The announcement caused Mr. 
Wilkins to leap like a startled 
faun. “Eh! What’s that? I—I 
—I . . . Did you put that rag 
in there, Jennings?” he barked. 

“Yes, sir. I'm terribly sorry. I 
forgot to take it out, sir.” 

“But what did you want to put 
it in for, you silly little boy! You 
must be off your head.” 

“I was cleaning it, sir. The 
pipe, I mean—not the hand¬ 
kerchief.” 

Punishment 

“Dolt!" Mr. Wilkins sawed the 
air as though conducting an in¬ 
visible orchestra. “You’ve no 
business to go about cleaning- 
exhaust pipes with dirty handker¬ 
chiefs!” 

“It was a clean one that morn¬ 
ing, sir.” • 

“That’s not the point. If it 
hadn't been discovered in time the 
car wouldn’t have started and the 
whole picnic would have been 
ruined. Very well, then; you will 
be punished for your crass 
stupidity and disobedience ... You 
can stay behind!” 

Poor old JenningsWhat trill he do 
about the picnic now ? 



the exit* big BUBBLE COM 

BIG size Id 



| NOTE TO PARENTS— 
f| BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic con¬ 
ditions in our own factcry. 


- Anglo-American Chewing Gum Ltd., Halifax , England 
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Setting-up the church magazine 


The Rev. H. W. Cox, a Baptist Minister of Wednesbury, 
Staffordshire, prints his own church magazine and so saves a 
lot of expense. Here he is in his study with the cases of 
type in front of him. 



>>£ V, £. 'i.. •. *9,' 

The Famous Monaco 


Grace Kelli/-Prince Rainier Wedding Set 

ABSO L UTELY _ 

F edJ © 

MJdHi; 


This wonderful short-set of 3 handsome 
stamps was on sale for ONE DAY ONLY 
(April 18th, 1956), to commemorate the 
Wedding of Prince Rainier III to American 
film star, Grace Kelly. They are already 
becoming very elusive and one day may be 
quite valuable. They are a “ MUST ” for 
every collector ! Obtain YOUR FREE SET 
NOW ! Just ask to SEE our wonderful NEW 
Approvals and enclose 2Sd. stamp towards 
postage. (No need to purchase anything !) 
Please tell your parents when sending for Approvals . 


PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.10), Eastrjngton, Goole, Yorks. 


STAMP PACKETS G.* QUALITY 

(All DiHerent) 
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Gold Coast 

1/3 

25 

Siam 

1/9 

10 

Cyprus 

1/3 

25 

Tunis 

1/3 

10 Hong Kong 

1/3 

25 

Philippines 

1/6 

10 

Iceland 

1/3 

25 

Iraq 

1/3 

10 

Libya 

1/6 

100 

Italy 

1/6 

25 

Egypt 

1/- 

10 

Kenya 

li¬ 

50 

Gt. Britain 

2/- 

25 

Malaya 

ne 

200 

Hungary 

3/9 

' 25 

Malta 

2/6 

100 

Japan 

2/- 

50 

New Zealand 2/6 

10 

Belgian Cols. 

1/3 

10 

Mauritius 

1/3 

100 

French Cols. 

3/9 

25 

Jamaica 

2/6 

100 

China 

1/6 

25 

Pakistan 

1.3 


Gibbons’ Perforation Gauges 9d.; Tweezers, 
best S.G. quality 2/6; Hinges. 1/3 1.000; 
Pocket Wallets 2/-; Whole World Country 
Titles 2/8. Satisfaction guaranteed ou every 
thing we sell, or money refunded immediately. 
Important : Each order must be accompanied 
by 2id. extra for postage, and we request that 
you inform your parent or teacher that you 
are ordering from us. A list of our Packets, 
Sets, Accessories, etc., is sent ou request. 

J. A. I>. FRANKS 

7 Arlington St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


Wc will give over 

100,000 STAMPS 

th‘ s month. Have you 
* jj a j y OUr b hare ? Write 

today for your parcel of 200 stamps 
which will he sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to everyone who sends 5d. 
in stamps and asks to’ see our dis- ■ 
count Approvals. Take advantage 
of this offer now and increase the 
6ize and value of your collection. 
Please inform your parents . 

P. OWEN (CN) 
nEYSOMS AVE., GREENBACK, 
NORTITWICH, CHESUIRE. 


TL 


-k\ 



24 Q.E. 


INCLUDING 
NEW GHANA 


WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
2|d. for postage. (Abroad 
6d. extra.) Monthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality. Adult 
Collectors catered for. If 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine gif ts. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Paren fs* or headmasters’ 
permission required 


WRICHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 18), Canterbury, Kent. jS 


* AN AMAZING FREE GIFT * 

ROM HISTORICAl COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

SILVER JUBILEE CORONATION, 
SILVER WEDDING STAMPS, ETC. 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
the British. Empire is offered FREE to 
applicants for my Bargain Approvals and 
enclosing 2id. for postage. 
riease tell your parents before replying. 

S.W .SALM ON (C23), 119 BeechcroftRdIpswich 


BRITISH COLONIALS 

Q.E.II stamps from ANTIGUA, CAYMAN 
IS., NORTH BORNEO, VIRGIN IS., 
ST. KITTS, MONTSERRAT and other 
“out of the way” Colonies. These stamps are 
COMPLETELY FREE, but please send 2Jd. 
for postage, and ask to see British Colonial 
Approvals. Juniors should obtain parents' 
permission. 

A. E. RUDGE 
MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL 
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JPORTS iSHORTS 




SET OF 3 FREE 
MONACO 

BIRTH of PRINCESS CAROLINE 


(To be issued 11th May.) 

Send 2id. and request Approvals. 
Iuform your parents. 

PRESTON STAMP CO. (CN) 

155 Watiing Street Road. 
k A ^ ™ ° ^ A n f a » I y t l r l s i Lanc s. 

★. CAYMAN ISLANDS 

3 mint Q.E. large pictorials showini 
a cat boat and a green turtle, etc. Alsi 
I high value French ‘Jewellery 
stamp. FREE to all sending 2fcd. postag 
for Approvals. Discount. (Br.‘ Isles only. 
Please tell your parents. 

S. REY (Cl), 

10 Walsh Avenue, BRISTOL 4 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD— FREE 

Tfus fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 2’ cl 
postage (overseas 34d.) and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. (Price without Approvals 
-1/- post free.) Please tell your parents 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 


Promising young champion 

Jan White, 17, of Elstead, Surrey is among the most 
promising show jumpers in the country. These are just 
some of the trophies she has won with her pony, Full Cry, 
during the past three years. 


“J)ickie” Dodds, the Essex 
opening batsman, who lakes 
his benefit this season, is doubtless 
looking forward to meeting the 
West Indians in the match due to 
start at Ilford on Saturday. He 
scored a brilliant century (106) 
against the tourists on their last 
appearance there, in 1950. 


'J'he English amateur international 
footballers who are leaving for 
the Continent this weekend, are in 
for a busy time,' having three 
matches in eight days. They meet 
France, at Mulhouse, on Sunday; 
Switzerland “ B ”, at Chaux-de- 
Fonds, next Thursday; and Ger¬ 
many, at OfTcnburg, on May 19. 


Great goalkeeper 

'J'hat great goalkeeper, Bert. Wil¬ 
liams, has decided to retire. 
Former choirboy from Bradley, 
Staffordshire, he first played for 
Walsall, but joined Wolverhamp¬ 
ton Wanderers in 1945. Since then 
he has won every honour in the 
game. He played 26 times for Eng¬ 
land, a record equalled only by 
one other goalkeeper, Harry Hibbs 
of Birmingham. 


J^upert Lynn, 17-year-old school¬ 
boy from Sutton Valence, in 
Kent, competed in the Public 
Schools Fencing Championships 
for the first time recently, and won 
the Epee event. He was also fourth 
in the Foils, and helped his school 
to finish third in the team cup. 
The son of a Hong Kong mer¬ 
chant, he arrived in this country 
in January. It was after watching 
a fencing duel on the films that 
he asked his parents for two foils 
as a birthday present, and took up 
the sport seriously. 

His cup 

J^on Etheridge, for many years 
Kent’s leading table tennis 
player, recently won the President’s 
Cup for the Bromley and District 
League’s singles title—for the 
eighth successive time! He has 
been the only holder of this silver 
cup since it was presented in 1950. 
Now he will keep it for ever, for it 
has been given to him. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets ; 
“Experiments” 


Formulae 


and Tables 


Post paid 


(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

DEUffl 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London,N. 16 


The long 
and the 
short of it 

Tony Pigot, who is only 
ten, is a cox in the 
Marlow Rowing Club. 
Here we see him talking 
to 6feet finch Anthony 
Malin, but people on 
the Thames sometimes 
sec him shouting his 
orders to eight husky 
rowing men! 


Smart schoolboy 
footballers 

r [ 1 HE young footballers of two 
Lincoln schools, St. Peter’s 
and Skellingthorpe Road, have had 
a grand season. The Skelling- 
thorpe boys reached the final of 
the Festival of Britain Cup for the 
third successive year, and then beat 
St. Peter’s. For the St. Peter’s boys 
this was their only defeat of the 
season, but they had the consola¬ 
tion of winning the Lincoln 
Schools’ Junior League Champion¬ 
ship Shield, Skellingthorpe being 
runners-up. 


Rugby League 
Cup Final 

and Leeds meet at Wem¬ 
bley on Saturday in the 56th 
Rugby League Cup Final. Leeds 
have won the Cup six times, and 
Barrow once, though they have 
been in three Finals. The Barrow 
side includes 20-year-old Maurice 
Readhead, the hooker, who is in 
the Cup Final after only one full 
season in senior football. Leeds 
have three players making an ap¬ 
pearance in the Final after a single 
season—Jack Lendill, Bernard 
Prior, and Delmos Hodgkinson. 


^/’nEN replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
enclose the correct postage 
as requested by the 
Advertiser. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


WATCHING NEXT WEEK’S 
ECLIPSE OF THE MOON 


During the first half of the night 
of May 13-14 there will be a 
total eclipse of the Moon, and 
with good conditions it will be the 
best in Britain for the past seven 
years. Good total eclipses occur¬ 
ring at convenient times for 
observation are rare. 

The Full Moon will be low in 
the south-east soon after sunset, 
when the first evidence of the 
Earth’s shadow will appear. This 
will consist of a faint duskiness to 
be seen creeping over the Moon 
from the left side, and it will 
become more distinct as the sky 
darkens and the Moon travels 
farther into the shadow. 

SUN’S LIGHT CUT OFF 

For the next hour this shadow, 
the penumbra (partial shadow), 
will continue to deepen. It is pro¬ 
duced by the Sun’s light being 
gradually cut off as the Earth 
comes more and more between Sun 
and Moon. 

At 9.45 p.m. the eclipse-proper 
will begin by the Sun being hidden 
entirely from that point on the 
Moon’s disc shown on the diagram. 
Then, until about 10.52 p.m., the 
full umbra, or shadow, will spread 
to the right until the whole of the 
Moon is covered. The eclipse will 
then be Total, and will remain so 
until ten minues after midnight, 


when the first gleam of sunlight 
will be seen to appear on the right 
side of the Moon. 

This is where totality will end, 
and for the next hour and seven 
minutes the Moon will gradually 
emerge from the Earth’s great cone 
of shade. The curved edge of this 
should be easily seen as it travels 
over and covers the Moon’s bright 
surface. Not until about 2.20 a.m. 



will the penumbral duskiness or 
partial shadow pass off. 

During totality the sky will 
become dark and stars appear as if 
no Moon were present. But though 
the Moon is then said to be 
“totally” eclipsed, we can see it 
as a dark greyish, or more prob¬ 
ably a copper-coloured disc, lit by 
a strange kind of light. This comes 
from the Earth’s atmosphere. If it 
could be as seen from the Moon, 
the great dark sphere of the Earth 


would appear encircled with a ring 
of bright and coloured light nearly 
26,000 miles in circumference and 
about 400 miles thick. The varying 
colour depends upon whether 
clouds are plentiful in the Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

If clouds are about, a greyish 
hue is to be expected on the Moon; 
but if clouds are scarce, then this 
ring of light will act as a gigantic 
prism to refract the sunlight and 
bathe the dark Moon with the glow 
of earthly sunsets, and so appear 
reddish or copper-coloured. 

G. F. M. 

HIS PRIVATE ARMY 

In Mexico City lives a man 
with a little private army of his 
own. His name is Santiago 
Zubiria and his army comprises 
over half a million soldiers—little 
tin solders no more than two 
inches high. 

Most of these little soldiers are 
from Germany, principally from 
the city of Kiel, and among them 
are Ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Greek warriors, Roman 
legionaries, and men-of-arms 
through the centuries down to 
modern times. 

It is probably the finest collec¬ 
tion in the world, and said to be 
worth some £28,000. 



Latest 


design 


11 

in trawlers 


The new 800-ton Cape Adair 


Two new 800-ton trawlers. Cape 
Columbia and Cape Adair, which 
are now operating from the port of 
Hulk, are considered to have “the 
shape of things to come ” in the 
trawling world. 

They were built for the promin¬ 
ent Hull firm of Hudson Brothers 
Trawlers, Limited, by Messrs. 
Cook, Welton, and Gemmell of 
Beverley, Yorkshire. 

The two vessels have un¬ 
usually blunt bows, and were built 
in accordance with designs pro¬ 
vided by the National Physical 
Laboratory, where experts have for 
some time been experimenting with 


what are known as “bulbous bow”’ 
trawlers. Trials with models in a 
tank showed that if the hull were 
shaped in this way, the vessel not 
only offered less resistance to the 
water, but proved more comfort¬ 
able in heavy seas. 

On her speed trials the Cape 
Columbia reached 14 knots, which 
was highly satisfactory for a 
trawler. 

“She is as fast as anything out 
of the port of Hull,” say her 
owners, “and if experience proves 
that this type of bow shows up to 
advantage, it may well influence 
the future design of trawlers.” 


Deep earthquake 

An earthquake took place 
recently 370 miles below the 
Earth’s surface. 

It was recorded in California, 
where experts said that it was 
probably centred between . Java 
and Borneo, in the East Indies. 


ROBIN HOOD ACORNS 

A gift of 1500 acorns from an 
old oak in Sherwood Forest has 
arrived in America. A link with 
Robin Hood's old hunting ground, 
they were sent by the people of 
Nottingham to the people of 
Kansas City, and will eventually 
be planted in local parks. 


Win a Free Holiday on *Palm’ Island 

FLY THERE BY AQUILA AIRWAYS 

“Palm” Toffee offers you a wonderful chance to win a holiday on a palm 
covered isle. Think of it—travelling to Madeira by luxury flying-boat. . . staying in a 
fine hotel... on a real semi-tropical island. You can take Mum or Dad with 
you, too. Or you can have a cash prize instead if you prefer. 


600 OTHER PRIZES AS WELL! 

Even if you are not lucky enough to win this first prize, there are 600 
consolation prizes. Nov: read the rules carefully . 

THIS IS WHAT YOU MUST DO 

1 Fill in the missing letters of the clue words which you can see 
listed. (These are all things that you might expect to see on a pirates’ 
island.) You will notice that these words are all numbered. 

2 On the map shown here you will see that the same numbers are 
printed. Copy as exactly as you can the outline of this map onto a 
piece of plain white paper. Now paint or draw on your own map the 

answers to the clue words that you have solved. To show you 
what we mean we have answered the first clue which is: 
“ PIRATES* SHIP ” and we have drawn it in on our chart. 
You must do the same with the other six clues on your 
own map. 

3 When you have painted or drawn all these 
, clues, colour in the rest of the island and the 
f ^ sea around it. 



READ THESE RULES 


1 Your picture can be any size and should be painted, or 
drawn with coloured crayons. 

2 Children up to and including the age of 16 years are 
eligible for this competition. Age will be taken into 
account in the judging. 

3 On the back of your map write in capital letters your 
name, address and age on your last birthday. 

4 Entries will be judged by a special panel of judges 
including a well-known artist. Their decision will be 
final. You may send any number of entries but with 
each one you must include two wrappers from "Palm” 
Toffee Bars . These can be bought from all good sweet¬ 
shops. 


5 All entries must be received 
by the 15 th June, 1957 . 

6 No entries can be returned 
and no correspondence can be 
entered into. All entries become 
the property of Walters* “Palm” 

Toffee Limited. 

7 Stamped entries must be posted to:— 

Walters* “Palm** Toffee Competition (E2) 

47 Princes Gate, London, S.W. 7 . 

8 The name of the winner of the first prize will be pub¬ 
lished in this magazine as soon as possible after the closing 
date and all winners of consolation prizes will receive 
them by post. 



1 P - RAT - S* SH-P 

2 BR-DGE 

3 P-LM TR--S 

4 N-T-VE VILL-GE 

5 SW-MP 

6 M-UNTA-NS 

7 TR-AS-RE HOARD 
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PROGRESS 

JjlTTLF. Johnny, who wanted to 
buy his sister some sheet 
music for a present, went into a 
shop and told the assistant what 
he wanted. 

“She might like this,” said the 
assistant. 

“How much is it, please?” 

“One shilling.” 

“Oh, the last piece she had cost 
two shillings. I think she could 
play something ^ worth three 
shillings now.” 

SPOT THE ... 

HOUSE martin as he clings to his 
riest beneath the eaves, or skims 
rapidly through the air in a series 
of graceful twists and turns. 

The house 
martin is 
sometimes 
confused with 
the • swallow. 
Actually he is 
much smaller, being 5J inches 
long, against the swallow’s 71 
inches. 

. .House martins are black above 
and . white below, and they lack 
the chestnut throat of the swallow. 
Also, the house martin’s tail is 
shorter, although it is forked like 
the swallow’s. An even more dis¬ 
tinctive feature is that house 
martin’s feet are encased in white 
down: ; . . 

These attractive summer visitors 
live" mainly on insects, usually 
caught on the wing. 

SEEDY TALK 

jsjAio one' little seed to the other 
little seed, 

“Wouldn’t it be sad if I grew to 
be a weed?” 

But later, when the sun came 
round. 

They pushed their way up through 
the ground. 

Encouraged by the warmth, and 
showers, - - 

They both grew info cauliflowers! 


MOST UPSETTING AFFAIR FOR JACKO AND CHIMP 



BEDTIME TALE 

HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT HETTY ? 


“Have you heard about Hetty 
Hedgehog?” Shrew asked 
Woodmouse.' 

“No. What?” 

“She’s been stealing,” said 
Shrew, wriggling her long nose dis¬ 
dainfully. 

“Fancy!” said Woodmouse, 
hastily hiding one of the gardener’s 
pea seeds in her'paw. “I must tell 
Dormouse.” And twirling her long 
tail, off she went. 

■ “Heard about Hetty? No. 
What?” yawned Dormouse. 

“She’s been stealing.” 

“Fancy!” said Dormouse, 
hastily wiping egg yolk from his 
whiskers. “I must tell Squirrel.” 
And .with his big eyes gleaming, 
he darted through the hazels. 

' “Stealing, eh? Disgraceful!” 
chattered Grey Squirrel, hastily 
swallowing the last pear tree bud. 
“I must tell Otter.” And off he 
went -through the treetops to the 
river. 

“Hey! Have you heard about 
Hetty?” he called to Otter, who 
was on a rock in midstream. 

“No. What about her?” asked 
Otter, as he looked up from the 
fish he was eating. 

“She’s been stealing.” 

“Fancy!” said Otter, hastily 
leaving the,plump trout and plung¬ 
ing into the water. “We can’t have 


that. That sort of things , gets us 
wildfolk a bad name. What did 
she steal?” 

Strangely, no. one seemed to 
know—and no one had thought to 
ask. 

At last they found Shrew, who 
said virtuously: “Milk. From 
Farmer Brown's cow. I saw her.” 

“Then let us go and tell her how 
disgraceful she is,” said the others 
indignantly. So they went to see 
Hetty and scolded her for such 
petty theft. 

“My friends,” replied Hetty. 
“How could you believe such a 
thing? Is it likely that Madame 
Cow would allow me, with my 
prickles, to touch her? Let alone 
drink her m ilk.” 

“But Shrew saw you!” they 
cried. 

“What Shrew saw me doing was 
hunting the insects running out of 
Madame Cow’s way as she lay 
down,” said Hetty. “But when I, 
myself, saw Woodmouse returning 
from the allotments, and Dor¬ 
mouse climbing a nesting bush, 
and Squirrel among the farm pear 
trees, and you, Mr. Otter, swim¬ 
ming near the trout farm, / did not 
go round making-trouble, did I?” 

They all looked very guilty, and 
even Shrew felt very ashamed. 

Jane Thornicroft 


ALL SORTS OF RESORTS 
seaside towns are mixed up 
here. .Can you unravel them? 
BIG THORN, SOFT TOWEL, 
PC. BOOKALL, ASHES OUT, 
HOT DUNES, CLOTHE PEERS. 

MISSING MIDDLE 

(Tan you insert the name of a 
common farm implement 
between these rows of letters so 
that you have six three-letter words 
reading downwards? 

A E S M E S 
T H W D G Y 

Crossword Puzzle 
READING ACROSS. 1 Acknow¬ 
ledge. 5 A pair. 8 Water plant. 

9 Formal. 10 Mother. 12 Anger. 

13 They arc in the R.A.F. 16 
Small plums. 17 Between hands 
and arms. 20 Atmosphere. 21 
Tempest. 24 Raced. 25 Rim. 

26 Fowl. 27 Totalled. 


READING DOWN. 1 Limb. 
2 Expensive. 3 Encountered. 

4 Perfections. 5 Makes neat. 
6 Strand of metal. 7 Significant 
signs. 11 Disturbances. 14 Laid 
down. 15 Level with the waves. 
16 Hooter. 18 Mature. 19 Egg 
on. 22- Not even. 23 Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Answer next week 


WHAT A HASH! 

M ,XED up here are pairs of food¬ 
stuffs that we think of to¬ 
gether, like mustard and cress. The 
two words are jumbled, but the 
letters are in the right order, and 
the first letter is actually the begin¬ 
ning of the first word of the pair. 
See how quickly you can disen¬ 
tangle them. 

FICHS1PSH 

HEAGMGS 

LBIAVECRON 

MSIULGAKR 

OLREANGMOENSS 

TORNIIPONSE 
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WHICH COLOUR? . . 

■ GJan you add a’ different colour to 
each of-these words to form the 
names of places in England? 
HAVEN, CAR, POOL, FORD, 
ANCHOR, STABLE. 

FOOTING TIIE BILL 

“T* ie cost is five shillings a foot.” 
The answer was smilingly 
put: 

“That suits me quite well, to be 
sure.” 

Then Jones showed Miss Brown 
to the door. 

Now was it some silk she had 
bought? 

Some ribbon or lace she had 
sought? 

Why, no, there was nothing to buy. 
So a riddle to solve you must try. 
And say, if you possibly can. 

Who was Jones, then, what man¬ 
ner, of man! 

TANGLED WORD 
H |: RE is a word with the letters all 
tangled up. Can you untangle 
it? 

EENNSSSUAI 

The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 
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In 


OTHER WORLDS 

the evening Jupiter is in the 
south and Mars is in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Saturn is in the 
south-west. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
will appear at 
half-past nine 
this Wednesday evening. May 8. 
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THAT CAPS IT 

“I do odd jobs at the Hat Shop 
in the High Street.” 

“I know. .My daughter is wear¬ 
ing one.” 

ANSWERS TO 
JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. B To impede is to hinder or obstruct. 
(From Latin impcdcre —in, in, and pedis , oi 
a foot.) 

2. A Futile means useless. 

3. C A diagnosis is the recognition of a dis¬ 
ease by means of its symptoms. (From 
Greek di<z, thorough, and gnosis, knowledge.) 

4. A To garnish is to adorn; to surround a 
dish of food with extras. (From Old French 
garnir, to furnish.) 

5. B Chequered means marked in squares of 
different colours, like a chess- or draughts- 
board. It is connected with the word check. 

6. -B Apprehension generally . means fear, 
although it is closely connected with the 
word comprehension, which is understand¬ 
ing. (From Latin ad, to, and prehendtre, 
to lav hold of.) 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

All sorts of resorts, Brighton, Lowestoft, 
Blackpool, Soutlieea, Southend, Cleethorpcs. 
Missing middle. Plough—apt, elm, sow, mud. 
egg, shy. 

What tt hash ! Fish, chips; Ham, eggs; Liver, 
bacon; Milk, sugar; Oranges, lemons: Tripe, 
onions. 

Which colour ? White, Red, Black, Green, 
Blue, Dun 

Fooling the hill. A chiropodist. Miss Brown 
was arranging for some treatment to her ftet. 
Tangled word. Uneasiness. 


Travel at 300 m.p.h. 


had seemed only a fantastic dream in 1924 when 
Sir Malcolm Campbell passed 150 m.p.h. But 10 years 
later he had raised the record to 272.46 m.p.h. and 300 seemed 
at last a practical possibility. The famous Bluebird was ' • 
dismantled and rebuilt around its Rolls Royco “ R ” type 
aero engine. It was now over 2S feet- long, weighed 5 tons and 
was fitted with special tliin-tread Dunlop tyres tested on 
a machine to withstand speeds of up to 420 m.p.h. 

Sir Malcolm’s first attempt, at Daytona in March 1035, was 
spoiled by bad weather. In August lie moved to Bonneville 
Salt Flats, Utah, a perfect- sito for tho attempt. In the 
intense heat ho flung Bluebird across the shimmering salt. 

Two runs wore made and tho' record was shattered — 

Sir Malcolm had averaged 301.13 m.p.h. 


TYRES 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM. 24 
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SKIFFLE 

qjacWn R 0 jl_ 
&cmW/ 



Send 2id.for illustrated lists. 

1 rills 2/6 
I r./n C r. 


SKIFFLE SS& BAND 



Plus 3'- 1 Every boy, 

P.IVkg. | girl and 
C.O.V . | skiffle fan 
extra..] will 
. , ,1 want 

Play and be popular j one 0 j 
everywhere. Ideal for [ theso 

Skiffle Groups, i brand new- Skiffle Boards. 

C am ps , P a r 1 1 e s, 1 very "colourful in Red/Gold 

__. 3 l ys ‘ * I wood with carrying" strap. 

FREE SELF, TUTOR that teaches you to J jjasc can be used as clap box. 
play in £ hour. No musical knowledge required. I 

Not a toy—real musical instrument. For all* 17/11 model inel. DRUM, 
ages. Full size as used by professionals. I CYMBAL, XYLOPHONE, 

Strong styrene material. Nylon strings. Clear J WASH BOARD; 2.DRUJI- 
mellow tone. 1 STICKS. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.59), 623/7 Holloway Road, London. ‘ 


DE LUXE 
MODEL 

Includes 
BELL and 
• HORN 

22/11 *£. 

C.O.D. ext. 























































































